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THE IMPRISONMENT OF KING GARClA 

I. KING GARCfA IN HISTORY 

Before studying the Don Garcfa of fable it is well to set down 
those few facts concerning his career which a sifting of the early 
accounts seems to establish. Fernando I, el Magno, died in 1065, 
partitioning by will his kingdoms among his five children. To Sancho 
fell the crown of Castile; to Alfonso, Le6n; to Garcia, the kingdom 
of Galicia, which then included portions of Asturias and northern 
Portugal; and to the daughters, Urraca and Elvira, the cities of 
Zamora and Toro respectively. Desirous of reuniting these king- 
doms under one crown, Sancho II began war upon Alfonso, defeat- 
ing him in the two battles of Llantada (1068) and Volpejar (1072). 
Alfonso was captured in this second battle, but was allowed to take 
refuge in the monastery of Sahagun. From here he escaped to 
Toledo, where he sought the aid of the Moorish king, Almemon. 
Sancho next turned against Garcia whom he defeated and captured 
at the battle of Santarem. This first imprisonment was of short 
duration. After exacting an oath of allegiance, Sancho gave Garcia 
his liberty, and the latter took refuge with the Moors of Seville, just 
as his brother had done with those of Toledo. Not long after, Sancho 
was murdered beneath the walls of Zamora. Alfonso thus inherited 
all his older brother's dominions in 1073. If Garcia had any hopes 
of being reinstated in his kingdom, they were soon disappointed. 
Aided by King Motamid of Seville, he made a foray into Alfonso's 
domain. The latter won an easy victory. Garcfa was placed in the 
castle of Luna, near the city of Le6n, where he lingered for seventeen 
years. He died in 1090, and was buried at Le6n in the church of 
St. Isidore, which had been founded by his father, and where both 
his parents lay buried. There is a persistent tradition that Alfonso 
accomplished the capture of Garcia through trickery. This is 
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98 George Tyler Northup 

confirmed by the apparently genuine epitaph 1 once to be read on 
Garcfa's tomb in St. Isidore : 

H. R. D. Garcia Rex Portugalliae et Galleciae 
filius Regis Magni Fernandi. Hie ingenio 
captus a fratre suo, in vinculis obiit. Era 
MCXXVII. XIKal. Aprilis. 

Garcia happened to die while the Council of Leon was 
in session. The accidental presence in the city of many distin- 
guished prelates caused Garcfa's obsequies to be celebrated with a 
pomp which was in ironic contrast to his unhappy fate. The two 
most famous of the ecclesiastical dignitaries present were Bernaldo, 
primate of Toledo, and the papal legate Reniere, who nine years later 
reigned over the church as Pascal II. In later years the monks of 
San Isidoro must have recalled with pride the fact that a future pope 
had officiated at a funeral in their church, and this chance circum- 
stance doubtless contributed much to keep Garcfa's memory green. 2 

A fallen king is always an object of romantic interest to the 
popular mind; but Garcia had peculiar claims to sympathy. Twice 

i This epitaph was copied by Sand6val, Historia de los reyes de Castilla y Ledn 
(Madrid, 1791), p. 87; by Fernandez de BSthencourt, Historia genealdgica, I, 488. Risco, 
Iglesia de Ledn y monasteries antiguos y modernos de la misma ciudad (Madrid, 1792), 
p. 148, gives all the inscriptions once to be found in San Isidoro. See also Flfirez, Espana 
Sagrada, II, 330. As at least three independent scholars agree in the transcription of this 
epitaph, there can be no doubt that it once existed and as given. One can be less certain 
that it was carved at the time of the burial, though it is evidently of great antiquity. 
Garcia's tomb no longer exists since the rifling of the Pantedn de los reyes, December 21 , 
1808, by the troups of Marshal Soult. See Ford, Handbook for Travellers in Spain 
(London, 1855), II, 552-53. To obtain the correct date for the Christian Era, subtract 
thirty-eight from the date given in the epitaph, which reckons from the beginning of the 
Roman Empire. Florez uses this epitaph as a means of dating the Council of Le6n. 
Until some other way of dating this council is found, it would be reasoning in a circle to 
fix Garcia's death by citing the date commonly given for this convention of churchmen . 

2 The memory of Pascal II has always been kept alive in Le6n, because it was he who 
in 1105 confirmed the independence of the see, formally making the cathedral church 
of Santa Maria de la Regla, una iglesia exenta. The legend of Garcia is inseparably 
connected with the church and monastery of San Isidoro, or San Isidro, of Le6n. This 
establishment, begun in 1063 by Fernando I, to house the remains of Saint Isidore of 
Seville, was famous as the burial place of many members of the Asturian-Leonese dynasty, 
for its wealth, large library, the learning and holiness of its monks, and the many miracles 
wrought there. The Bishop Lucas of Tuy wrote in Latin a book on the miracles of this 
saint, translated by Juan Robles, Los milagros de San Isidoro (Salamanca, 1525). The 
church and monastery are so frequently referred to in the chronicles and the Romancero 
that one is reasonably safe in concluding that it was an important center for the dissemina- 
tion of epic legends. The Leonese Chronicle, so frequently referred to in these notes, 
and the celebrated Latin Chronicle of the Cid came from this monastery. In the Cantar 
de Mio Cid, Alfonso frequently swears: "par sant Esidro." Menendez Pidal considers 
this an "authentic detail of this monarch's habits, who must have inherited from his 
father a devotion to this saint." See MenSndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, II, 627. 
Alfonso was, however, buried in Sahagtin. 
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cheated out of a kingdom which had been assured him by his father's 
will, defeated in battle by two brothers, twice imprisoned and the 
second time for a period of seventeen years, dying in prison, buried 
with ceremoniousness, Garcia early began to occupy the poets. The 
chroniclers of the following, the twelfth century, incorporate in their 
accounts so many fictional elements as to leave no doubt that a 
poetic legend concerning Garcia was in existence soon after the death 
of this unfortunate prince. In fact one of these chroniclers repudi- 
ates an erroneous version of the imprisonment story with a statement 
that the account in question is "a minstrel's tale" (un cuento de los 
juglares), contrasting with this unreliable version the testimony of 
the historias verdaderas. 1 More evidence of a similar nature will 
appear in the pages to follow. Let us now analyze the story of 
Garcia's imprisonment as it is related by the chroniclers. 

II. THE NUMBER OF THE IMPRISONMENTS 

The chronicles vary in the number of imprisonments mentioned. 
Some are close to history in stating that Garcia suffered two impris- 
onments, one under Sancho, another under Alfonso. Those which 
belong to this first group are: (1) The Chronicon Compostellanum, our 
most authentic early source, devoid of all fictional elements; 2 (2) an 
Escorial Chronicle embracing the reigns between Remiro and 
Fernando, cited by Berganza; 3 (3) Lucas of Tuy, 4 (4) La Suma de 
las Cosas Marauillosas, Cor6nica del Cid Ruy Diaz,- 5 (5) Valerio de 
las Historias. 6 

Of the chronicles which mention only one captivity, those which 
place the imprisonment under Alfonso are obviously closer to the 
facts of the case than those which place it in the reign of Sancho; 
because the imprisonment under Sancho was so short as to be of 

1 Berganza, Antigiiedad.es de Espana (Madrid, 1719), I, 428. 

2 Espana Sagrada, XXIII, 98. 
'Berganza, ed. cit., I, 428. 

> I have been unable to consult Lucas of Tuy and a few other early chronicles at 
first hand. When this is the case I rely upon the copious quotations and analyses of 
their content made by Cirot, Une chronique Uonaise inidite. Bulletin hispanique, XI, 268. 
Although he is only incidentally interested in the story of Garcia and omits mention of 
certain sources, I owe much to M. Cirot's text and thorough editorial comment. 

6 Revue hispanique, XX, 333 and 353. 

6 Almela, Valerio de las historias de la Sagrada Escriptura y de los hechos de Espana 
(Madrid, 1793), pp. 86-87 and 116. 
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negligible importance. These are Pelayo of Oviedo, 1 and the Monk 
of Silos. 2 

The rest mention only one imprisonment, starting in the reign 
of Sancho and continuing without interruption until the victim's 
death in the reign of Alfonso. These are: (1) The Leonese Chron- 
icle; 3 (2) Liber Regum;* (3) Rodrigo of Toledo; 5 (4) Gil of Zamora; 6 
(5) the Crdnica general; 7 (6) Mariana. 8 All appear to have relied 
partially upon epic or ballad sources, or at least to derive from other 
versions so influenced. 9 

III. THE PLACE OF CAPTIVITY 

There is the same discrepancy as to the place of imprisonment. 
Garcia may have been imprisoned in two different places. Berganza 
sagaciously remarks that Sancho would hardly have confined so 
important a political prisoner as Garcia elsewhere than in Castile, 
that portion of his dominions upon whose loyalty he could rely. He 
found support for this conjecture in the above-mentioned fragment 
of a chronicle of Silos which says: "Era MCVIIII Rex Sanctius, 
proles Ferdinando, ob fraudem fratris sui Garseani ira commotus, eum 
de Gallecia expulsum, et captum in Oppidum Burgos in exilium 
trusit." 10 So far as I know, this is the only source which specifically 
mentions Burgos as the place of the first captivity. But the Leonese 
Chronicle affords some confirmation by saying that Garcia was taken 
to Castile: "Captus et uinculis mancipatus castellam per extra cami- 
num ducitur." 11 Likewise the Chronicle of the Cid says: "y elrey 
don Sancho lo puso en hierros y lo lleuo consigo a Castilla." 12 

1 Espana Sagrada, XIV, 487. 

• Ibid,, XVII, 276-77. 

» Cirot, op. cit., pp. 267 and 279-80. 

• Ibid., p. 268. « Ibid., pp. 268-69. « Ibid. 

' Primera Crdnica general, publicada por R. Menendez Pidal (Madrid, 1906), pp. 502 
and 546-47. 

• Mariana, Historia de Espafia, Book 9, chap. vi. 

• Puyol y Alonso finds that this trait of a single captivity beginning under Sancho 
occurred in the lost epic of Sancho II, which he attempts to reconstruct from the Primera 
Crdnica general. Cf. Puyol y Alonso, Cantar de gesla de Don Sancho II de Castilla, 
Archivo de investigaciones histdricas, I, 64. Menendez Pidal reconstructs the Garcia 
story in the same way. He would make it form part of the lost Cantar de Zamora. See 
his L'tpopee caslillane (Paris, 1910), p. 61. 

i" Berganza, op. cit., p. 428. 

" Cirot, op. cit., p. 267. " Rev. hisp., XX, 333. 
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The Imprisonment of King Garc!a 101 

The Chronicon Compostellanum, Pelayo of Oviedo, and the Monk 
of Silos mention no place of captivity. The other sources all give 
Luna as the place of Garcfa's incarceration, no matter whether the 
imprisonment is supposed to begin under Sancho or under Alfonso. 
There is no reason why Alfonso, who was king of Le6n before he was 
king of Castile, and who had no cause to doubt the loyalty of the 
Leonese, may not have imprisoned his brother in this mountain 
stronghold. Luna was not far removed from the city of Le6n and as 
Garcia was in fact buried in that city there is slight reason to doubt 
that Luna was the place of his second and longer captivity. Never- 
theless as Luna is not mentioned by the earliest chroniclers, in par- 
ticular by the reliable Chronicon Compostellanum, but only in those 
sources which are later and more contaminated by poetic influence, 
one should perhaps avoid too great confidence. Luna was also the 
stronghold in which the Conde de Saldafia was imprisoned, and 
poems of the Bernardo del Carpio cycle may well have exerted a 
contaminating influence upon others describing the fate of Garcia. 1 

IV. THE LENGTH OF GARCfA'S CAPTIVITIES 

There is the greatest confusion in the sources concerning the 
dates of Garcia's imprisonments and the length of his captivity. 
Those relating only one imprisonment, beginning in the reign of 
Sancho, assign a longer period than do those which refer only to the 
captivity which began under Alfonso. In addition many scribal 
errors have crept into the accounts. The battle of Volpejar in 
which Alfonso lost to Sancho the crown of Le6n took place in 1072. 
The battle of Santarem in which Garcia was taken prisoner by Sancho 
was subsequent and apparently in the same year. The time of the 
first brief imprisonment lies, then, in this year, or, at most, cannot 
have continued long into 1073. Many chronicles, those based upon 
poetic sources, state that the conquest of Galicia antedated that of 
Le6n, and the battle of Santarem that of Volpejar — a manifest dis- 
tortion of the facts which deceives no modern historian. To moti- 
vate this absurdity the Leonese Chronicle states that Sancho got 
free passage through Leon and Galicia by feigning that he was making 
a pilgrimage to Santiago. 2 Sancho died and Alfonso became king of 

1 For allusions to Luna, see Duran, Nos. 620, 622, 624, 627, 658. 

2 Cirot, op. cit., p. 267. 
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the reunited provinces in 1073. The second, the long capitivity of 
Garcia, seems to date from the early days of Alfonso's reign. There 
can be no doubt that Garcia died in 1090, unless we discredit the 
the evidence of the epitaph. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
captivity in Luna lasted seventeen years; and this calculation is 
confirmed by the reliable Chronicon Compostellanum. Translating 
the old chronology into the modern, we learn from this source that 
the unfortunate king was imprisoned by Alfonso in 1073 (era MCXI) 
and died in 1090 (era MCXXVIII). 1 In the Valerio de las Historias, 
too, the imprisonment is said to have lasted seventeen years. 

Pelayo of Oviedo gives no dates, but says that the captivity 
lasted "twenty years and more" (XX annos et amplius). 2 The 
Monk of Silos gives no dates; neither does the Liber Regum. Lucas 
of Tuy says that the captivity lasted twenty years and that the date 
of the prisoner's death was 1091. Gil de Zamora gives the obviously 
inaccurate date of 1078 for the burial. 3 Equally erroneous are: 
Annates Complutenses, 1084; Annates Toledanos, 1082; Annates 
Compostellani, 109 1. 4 Strangest of all is the Leonese Chronicle, which 
states that the imprisonment began after the death of Queen Sancha, 
1067, and lasted till 1091. 6 According to this account, Garcia was 
in continuous imprisonment from a time five years previous to the 
battle of Santarem. The Cronica general 6 gives 1079 as the date of 
Garcia's death, and the duration of the captivity as nineteen years, 
which appears absurdly in the Ocampo version as nineteen days. 7 

i Cirot, op. cit., p. 268. 

' Ibid., p. 267. 

' Ibid., pp. 268-69. 

• Ibid., p. 280. 

* Ibid., pp. 267, 279. 

« The chronicler of Alfonso el Sabio struggles manfully to reconcile his sources: 
' And this was, as the archbishop says, in the sixteenth year of the reign of the king Don 
Alfonso; others say in the seventeenth year; others say that the king Don Alfonso 
had been reigning even longer. But in this there is little importance, because if one of 
those who write this history says more years and the other less, and even supposing neither 
says the day exactly, or yet the year, not on that account does the soul of the deceased 
fail to go where it should; for we know of a surety that the death of this king Don Garcia 
fell in the years of the reign of this king Don Alfonso, his brother, wherefore we say that 
a little of error in these aforesaid chronicles matters not. And this was in the era of 
MOXVII. And this same thing we say of this reckoning of the era that we said of the 
year in which this king Don Garcia died, approximately" (ed. cit., pp. 546-47). 

' Ocampo, Las quatro partes enteras de la Crdnica de Espaha (Valladolid, 1604), 
Part IV, p. 210 r. 
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The Imprisonment of King Garc!a 103 

v. the manner of garcia's arrest and imprisonment 

The Chronicon Compostellanum states that after capture Sancho 
allowed Garcia to go to Seville in exile. 1 On Sancho's death Garcfa 
hastened to join his brother, Alfonso, who, following the advice of 
their sister Urraca, arrested him and threw him into prison. Pelayo 
de Oviedo gives a less complete account. 2 Alfonso gets possession of 
Garcfa through a stratagem (per ingenium), and imprisons him. 
Nothing is said of a previous war between Sancho and Garcfa except 
by implication: " Perlustravit Sanctius vero Asturias, Gallaeciam, 
et Portucalem." Yet this would seem sufficient to prove that Pelayo, 
too, was following legendary sources. According to the Monk of 
Silos, Alfonso, persuaded by Urraca, arrests and imprisons Garcfa, 
after having gotten possession of his person by trickery. His motive 
is to insure peace by protecting both his own life and his brother's; 
for Garcfa is heir, and Alfonso is willing that the younger brother 
should rule if the latter survive him. Every royal honor is shown 
Garcfa while in prison. Berganza's Escorial version tells how 
Sancho released Garcfa "sobre omenage, que le fizo, que en toda su 
vida fuesse su vassallo e aun sobre esto que le dio en rehenes." 3 
Alfonso later captured Garcfa, how we are not told, and placed him 
in Luna. Lucas of Tuy is more explicit. 4 Sancho captures Garcia 
and releases him under oath of allegiance. Garcia later wages war 
on Alfonso. The latter under advice of Urraca and Pedro Ansiirez 
sends a messenger to Garcfa, urging him to come to an appointed place 
to arrange a peace treaty. Garcia who was of simple wit (erat 
simplicis ingenii) suspected no evil and exacted no pledge of his 
brother. He fell into the trap and was imprisoned. He received 
every royal honor while in prison, except that he was forced to wear 
chains. Alfonso's motives were the same as those stated above. 
The Chronicle of the Cid tells substantially the same story. After 
his release by Sancho he goes, not to Seville, but to his own kingdom 
of Portugal, where he continues to rule. He ruled with such a high 
hand that he offended many of his vassals. After Alfonso came to 

» Cirot, op. cit., p. 268. 
2 Ibid., p. 267. 

• Berganza, op. cit., p. 428. 

• Cirot, op. cit., pp. 268-69. 
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the throne, Garcia made incursions into Le6n, where he did much 
damage. Alfonso then resorted to the ruse, described above, to which 
Garcia (de liviano consejo) readily fell victim. No mention is made 
of Urraca or Pedro Ansurez in this connection. After Garcia's 
arrest the Gallicians and Christian Portuguese gladly accepted 
Alfonso's rule. Alfonso was angered at the ravages committed in 
his dominions, but the prudent considerations mentioned above 
also counted in his action. 1 Almela, in his Valerio de las Historias, 
gives precisely the same account, with the additional fact that the 
imprisonment lasted seventeen years. The story is told to illustrate 
the danger of excessive self-confidence. 2 

Turning now to the less authentic accounts, the Liber Regum 
states that the Cid captured Garcia at the battle of Santarem, and 
Sancho placed him in Luna. 3 The Archbishop Rodrigo of Toledo 
states that Sancho captured Garcia at Santarem and placed him in 
Luna. 4 Alfonso's r61e and motives are the same as in most of the 
other versions, with the important exception that he had no share in 
the capture of his brother. Gil of Zamora merely copies Rodrigo. 5 
The Cronica general combines the Liber Regum and the Rodrigo of 
Toledo narratives. 6 The compiler, finding these two sources at 
variance, hesitates as to whether it was really Alvar Fafiez or the Cid 
who affected the capture at Santarem. We are told that Alfonso had 
an affection for Garcia. Mariana, who knows but one imprisonment, 
states that Sancho captured Garcia at Santarem. 7 The intervention 
of the Cid in Garcia's story plainly indicates epic contamination. 

The account given by the Leonese Chronicle is sui generis. After 
the death of the queen-mother Sancha, in 1067, Sancho, accompanied 
by three hundred armed knights (armatis trescentis militibus) sets 
out on an alleged pilgrimage to Santiago. 8 Both brothers freely per- 
mit him to pass through their dominions and Garcia, all unsuspecting, 
goes to meet him at Santarem, where he is captured, taken to Castile, 

1 Rev. hisp., XX, 353. "E el rey don Alonso lo mando mucho guardar en aquel 
Castillo y Men servir e acatar e honrrar e dar muy largamente las cosas que hauia menester, 
porque el rey don Alonso no tenia hijo e querian si muriesse que quedasse don Garcia 
por heredar los reynos." 

2 Almela, op. cit., p. 116. 

1 Cirot, op. cit., p. 268. * Ibid., p. 269. ' Ibid. ' Ibid. 

7 Mariana, op. cit., p. 257 (Eivadeneyra ed.). 

8 Cirot, op. cit., p. 267. 
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and imprisoned twenty-four years until his death. This version, 
too, makes Garcia the victim of an act of treachery, a tradition con- 
firmed, as we have already seen, by the epitaph. But, by crediting 
Sancho rather than Alfonso with the perfidy, this version seems to 
represent a Leonese rather than a Castilian point of view. This 
chronicle emanates from the establishment of San Isidoro of Le6n. 
The latest date mentioned in it is 1154. The distortion of the facts 
and the allusion to three hundred knights seem to denote epic influ- 
ence. We may reasonably conclude that by the middle of the twelfth 
century there was already in existence a body of poetic fiction dealing 
with the fate of Garcia, either as a separate epic or ballad, or in con- 
nection with longer works reciting the deeds of his more famous 
brothers. In this connection it may or may not be significant that 
Garcia was buried in San Isidoro, Sancho in Ofia, Alfonso in Sahagun. 1 
The narrative might be expected to vary according to the monastery 
from which it came. 

VI. THE MANNER OF GARcfA's DEATH AND BURIAL 

Pelayo of Oviedo states that after a blood-letting Garcia took to 
his bed and died. 2 He was buried in Le6n. The Monk of Silos 
makes no mention of the bleeding, but says that Garcia died of a 
fever. 8 He was buried "with his parents," which would point to 
San Isidoro. This author like most of his successors dwells upon the 
pompous funeral rites. In addition to the papal legate, Reniere, and 
the primate, Bernardo of Toledo, there were present many other 
distinguished prelates and the deceased's two sisters, the Infantas 
Urraca and Elvira. The Chronicon Compostellanum gives no details 
regarding Garcia's death, but describes the funeral much as the Monk 
of Silos does. 4 

The Leonese Chronicle is perhaps the earliest extant account to 
give the romantic story of Garcia's refusal to have his chains removed 
and his desire to be buried in them. The epitaph states merely that 
Garcia "died in chains," and, since the rifling of his tomb in 1808, it 
is no longer possible to ascertain whether he was actually buried in 

1 Primera Crdnica general, ed. cit., pp. 512, 645. 

2 Cirot, op. cit., p. 267. ' Ibid. i Ibid., p. 268. 
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them. But the story is so romantic as once more to suggest that 
the Leonese Chronicle is based upon poetic sources: "In huius 
tempore era MCXXVIIII XI Kl's aprilis obiit rex garsias quem rex 
Sanctius in uinculis miserat qui morti proximus se de uinculis extrahi 
nullo modo consentiens cum eis apud legionem est sepultus." 1 There 
is no account of the funeral, which evidently interested clerical 
writers more than it did the popular bards, another possible indica- 
tion that this version rests upon popular sources. 

The Liber Regum also gives one of the earliest versions: "And 
there in Luna he died in his irons, and with his irons he caused him- 
self to be buried, and with his irons he lies buried in San Isidro de 
Le6n." 2 Lucas of Tuy states that Garcia fell ill in prison and was 
bled. When Alfonso heard of his brother's serious condition he 
grieved exceedingly and ordered his chains removed and the prisoner 
brought to Leon. On the road to Le6n, Garcia died. There follows 
a description of the funeral. 3 Rodrigo de of Toledo and Gil of Zamora 
follow the Liber Regum account, and the Cronica general follows in 
the main Rodrigo and the Liber Regum, especially the former in the 
matter of Garcia's death. It runs as follows: 

And the king Don Garcia being ill, he was bled at the beginning of his 
illness as the physicians ordered. And the king Don Alffonso when they 
told him that the illness was afflicting ever more the king Don Garcia and that 
he had been bled, ordered that they release him from prison. But the king 
Don Garcia, when they told him how his brother was ordering him released 
from prison, then said: "Since God did not will that I should be released 
during that part of my life when I was well and with health, now I no longer 
wish to issue forth from prison, and here I will die; but I beg my sisters and 
thus order that they bury me in Leon in the irons in which I lie imprisoned." 
And his sisters, Dona Urraca and Dona Elvira, and the bishops and the 
abbots who assembled there at his burial, honored him at his death and gave 
him royal sepulture, and rendered him all those honors which pertain to a 
king and so buried him, save for this : that they put him in irons as he ordered ; 
for one of the greatest things that one does and says is what he orders in his 
last testament at his end. And the aged men who have heard most of this 
matter say that this king Don Garcia lies thus in his irons even to this day 
in Le6n. 4 

i Ibid., pp. 279-80. Cirot has called attention to the fact that this chronicle con- 
tains many leonine verses. Its direct source seems to have been a Latin poem. 
2 Ibid., p. 268. ! Ibid. 

4 Primera Cr6nica general, ed. cit., pp. 546 — 47 . 
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The Ocampo version of the Cronica general varies in a few par- 
ticulars. 1 We are told that the death took place in the seventeenth 
year of Don Alfonso's reign, a date which is probably accurate. 
This version rejects the other dates between which the original com- 
piler wavered. Garcia's speech is put into indirect discourse. The 
church of San Isidro is mentioned. 2 The most obvious difference is 
the placing of the story. In Ocampo the death is made to occur just 
previous to the fall of Toledo; in the older version it follows upon 
Alfonso's triumphant homecoming from that victory. Menendez 
Pidal states that the way in which the story of Don Garcia is told 
offers a convenient test for the establishing of two distinct families 
of manuscripts of the Cronica general. 3 If all the various manuscripts 
were collated, many other minor differences would doubtless be noted. 

VII. LORENZO DE SEPtJLVEDA's BALLAD 

Although the theme of Garcfa's imprisonment and death must 
have busied poets in the early years of the twelfth century, no old, 
traditional ballad on this subject has come down to us. We have 
only Lorenzo de Sepiilveda's erudite ballad, written about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. This is No. 912 of Duran's Romancero 
General and is entitled : Muerte de don Garcia, rey de Galicia, desposeido 
por sus hermanos Sancho II y Alfonso VI de Castilla. The following 
is an attempt at an English rendering: 

Fast in the keep of Luna, Garcia prisoner lay, 

He who Gallicia's monarch was crowned on a better day; 

Captive of King Don Sancho, his brother, next of kin, 

Him who died neath Zamora, seeking that town to win, 

Him whom the false Bellido slew in the flower of life; 

Alfonso rules those kingdoms now, torn with fraternal strife. 

Garcia lies in prison twenty full years and more; 

Chains on his ankles bind him; his limbs are stiff and sore. 

Alfonso dares not loose him, this chieftain full of fire; 

He fears, if granted freedom, Garcia will aspire. 

' Ocampo, ed. cit.. Book IV, pp. 234v.-235r. 

2 It is also mentioned in some of the MSS collated by Menendez Pidal. Ibid., p. 546, 
variants. 

'Menendez Pidal, La Crdnica general de Espana que mand6 componer el rey Alfonso 
el Sabio, discurso leido ante la Real Academia de la Historia el dia 21 de mayo de 1916 
(Madrid, 1916), p. 25. 
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Alfonso has no children; if he be first to die, 

Garcia will be sovereign, with him the rule will lie. 

Garcia now is sickly, Alfonso's heart is sick. 

Straight orders he the jailer: "Unbind my brother, quick." 

Garcia is unwilling, he will not mercy take; 

Unto the king his brother in sorrow thus he spake : 

"Brother, my days are numbered, from death I cannot flee. 

let me keep my shackles, I will not now be free. 

Close have they clung unto me, year after year without end. 

1 fain would take them with me, I know no better friend. 
Bury them therefore with me (this is the boon I crave) ; 
In Le6n, in San Isidro, there let them dig my grave." 
Alfonso did as bidden, heeded this last request. 

In Le6n, in San Isidro, Garcia lies at rest. 

The "industrious and uninspired Sepulveda," as Mr. S. Griswold 
Morley happily characterizes him, 1 published this ballad in his 
Romances nueuamente sacados de historias antiguas de la cronica de 
Espafia (Antwerp: Juan Steelsio, 1551). In his Preface Sepulveda 
states that his ballads are drawn from the chronicle compiled by 
Alfonso the Wise. 2 If, as is most probable, Sepulveda used the 
edition printed by Ocampo at Zamora in 1541, the writing of the fore- 
going ballad would fall between 1541 and 1551. But it is possible 
that Sepulveda used some MS version of the chronicle. The length 
of imprisonment, veinte anos y mas habia, is closer far to the accounts 
of Pelayo of Oviedo and Lucas of Tuy. The Cronica general divides 
the story of Garcia into two passages far removed from each other. 
In the first passage the length of the imprisonment is given as nine- 
teen years. (In Ocampo nineteen days [sic].) In the second passage, 
as we have seen the chronicler hazards several conjectures. In the 
corresponding passage in Ocampo, we are told merely that the death 
occurred in the seventeenth year of Alfonso's reign. Perhaps the 
poet chose twenty as a convenient round number, and his agreement 
in this matter with earlier sources is fortuitous. In most other 
respects his agreement with the Ocampo version is close; for example, 
the reasons of Alfonso for holding his brother a prisoner, the feature 

1 S. Griswold Morley, "Are the Spanish Romances Written in Quatrains? and 
Other Questions," Romanic Renew, VII, 60. 

2 The Preface is published entire by Wolf, Studien (Berlin, 1859), pp. 321-23. 
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of but a single imprisonment beginning under Sancho, Garcla's 
request to be allowed to keep his chains and to be buried in them at 
San Isidro. Sepiilveda departs from the Cronica general in making 
Garcia express his dying wish to Alfonso, rather than to his two sisters. 
But Ocampo misprints hermanos for hermanas, and this may have 
misled Sepulveda. Ocampo follows Lucas of Tuy in making Garcia 
die on the road to Le6n. Sepulveda does not introduce this feature. 
Sepulveda's ballad is prosaic, like most romances eruditos. What- 
ever merit it may have was already in his source. His one apparent 
improvement upon the Cronica general is the poetic touch of making 
Garcia conceive a personal friendship for his chains : Pues que son mi 
compania. While I find this feature nowhere in the chronicles, it 
is curious to note that even in this Sepulveda was anticipated by 
Almela, the first edition of whose work was published in 1487, and 
who cannot be regarded as Sepulveda's source: "Y el Rey Don 
Alfonso aviendo del piedad, mand61e que le quitassen los hierros, 
mas el Rey Don Garcia no quiso, antes dixo, que pues dellos no 
saliera quando era sano, que ni queria dellos salir quando era en- 
fermo: y fueron sus compaiieros diez i siete afios, etc." 1 But this 
pretty embellishment falsifies the legend; for Garcia's true motive in 
asking to be buried in chains was not a fondness for them, but rather 
a desire to administer a rebuke to his brother. It is this that differ- 
entiates the legend of Garcia from the many other stories in literature 
of prisoners enamored of their cells and chains. A more exact parallel 
is the legend that Christopher Columbus, too, desired to be buried in 
chains. 2 He, too, had suffered injustice and desired to rebuke his 
sovereigns. I do not know how or where this story originated, but in 
all probability it is the legend of Garcia transferred to another hero. 

VIII. LA LINDONA DE GALICIA 

I know of only one play dealing with the legend of Garcia. This 
is a drama variously ascribed to Montalvan, Moreto, and Lope de 
Vega, and entitled La Lindona de Galicia o la Ricahembra de Galicia. 

i Almela, ed. cit., p. 116. Almela was not Sepulveda's source, because in the former's 
account the imprisonment begins under Alfonso. 

! I am indebted to one of my students, Mr. A. H. Krappe, for calling my attention 
to the Columbus parallel. 
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Well on toward the end of the third act occur four lines which may 
or may not be a ballad-fragment: 

En los montes de Galicia 
Esta Don Garcia preso, 
Por la rica fembra de Vila, 
Vengada de sus desprecios. 

These verses are not spoken by one of the characters in the play, but 
by the cantor. They are introduced as ballads so often are, when 
the denouement is almost complete. In such cases the recital of a 
ballad would sum up the action of the whole play. The four lines 
may have been merely a cue for the cantor, who would be expected 
to recite the romance in its entirety. We see at once that this 
ballad, if ballad it is, is not traditional but a romance juglaresco or 
novelesco, giving a late, romantic version of the legend. Galicia is the 
place of captivity. The jailor is a noble lady of that province, seeking 
vengeance for a wrong. The other alternative is to consider these 
four lines the work of the author of the play. Either this play has 
been based upon a ballad hitherto unknown or four lines of an imita- 
tion ballad have been written to fit the play. However this may be, 
a study of La Lindona de Galicia will enable us to note a hitherto 
unknown version of the Garcfa story, late, degenerate, and absurd. 
A seventeenth-century MS of this play is preserved in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid. In this MS Lope de Vega is credited with 
the authorship. 1 Medel and Huerta also accepted the attribution to 
Lope in their respective catalogues. Barrera, 2 Duran, and Schaeffer 3 
credit Montalvan with the authorship. Bacon and Rennert have not 
seen this rare play and rely upon Schaeffer's brief analysis. 4 There 

1 Paz y Mella, Catdlogo, No. 1756. The last line of the play, there quoted, differs 
from that of the version I have used. 

i La Barrera, Catdlogo, pp. 456 and 268. The play has been attributed to Moreto 
only under the title: La rica-hembra de Galicia. Mesonero Romanos, In his catdlogo, 
assigns it only to Montalvan, Dramdticos contempordneos de Lope de Vega, II, Bib. de 
aut. esp., p. liv. Fern&ndez-Guerra y Orbe, Comedias escogidas de Moreto, Bib. de aut. esp., 
p. xli, states that he has not seen a copy of the Rica-hembra de Galicia, credited to Moreto 
but has no doubt that it is the same as Montalvan's La Lindona de Galicia. 

3 Schaeffer, Geschichte dee spanischen N ationaldramas (Leipzig, 1890), I, 453. 

* G. W. Bacon, "The Life and Dramatic Works of Doctor Juan Perez de Montalvan 
(1602-1638)," Rev. hisp., XXVI, 443. Bacon has only a five-line note on this play, 
classing it among the supposititious dramas of Montalvan. This adds nothing to the 
same author's earlier note, in " The Comedias de Montalvan," Rev. hisp., XVII, 58. See 
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is at least one suelta version of the play bearing the name of Moreto. 
The play seems to have been printed several times in suelta form, but 
never in any collection. The suelta in my collection bears the title: 
La Lindona de Galicia, comedia famosa de Don Juan Pirez de Montal- 
vdn. Impresa en Madrid en la Imprenta de Joseph Gonzalez y vive en 
la Calle del Arenal. Ano de 1738. Restori finds this play mentioned 
in the Entremes del Doctor Carlino, which he dates between 1642 and 
1648. We may be certain that La Lindona was written before the 
latter date. 1 

La Lindona de Galicia is a poor example of a Spanish historical 
play. It was not extracted directly from a chronicle. The many 
historical inaccuracies seem to show that the author was relying upon 
an imperfect memory for his knowledge of the past. It contains, 
besides, several fiction motives of a romantic nature. If the four 
lines above quoted are in fact a ballad fragment, that ballad was the 
author's probable source. Aesthetically the play is without value. 
Its plot is grotesque and naively absurd. One is at a loss to under- 
stand what beauties Schaeffer found in it to merit the high praise he 
accords it. Nevertheless La Lindona should be republished from the 
Madrid MS. It is a curiosity among plays, because a large portion, 
including the whole of the title-r61e part, is written in Galician dialect. 
At present it interests us solely on account of the odd twist it gives to 
the story of Garcfa. 

In Act I, Garcia returns home from war, bearing as trophies the 
crowns of the conquered kings of Avila and Segovia. Nobody comes 
forth to meet him. He hears alternate sounds of merriment and 
mourning. Enter Don Diego Ord6fiez de Lara, clad in black. He 
addresses Garcia as king. The latter thus learns of the death of his 
father Don Fernando. Don Diego urges him to beware of Sancho, 
who is too silent to be trustworthy. Garcia replies that fortune may 
overcome him, but his courage will never fail. A curtain is drawn 
revealing a tableau. On one side is a catafalque bearing the body of 
the late king; on the other side Sancho, gaily attired, sits on his 
throne. This picture symbolizes the transitoriness of all things 

also Rennert, "Bibliography of Lope de Vega," Rev. hisp.. XXXIII, 196. This note 
adds nothing to Mr. Bacon's meager information. Neither of these scholars mentions 
the Madrid MS attributed to Lope in the Paz y Melia Catdlogo. 

i Restori, Piezas de titulos de comedias (Messina, 1903), pp. 137-38. 
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human, and foreshadows Garcia's own coming change of fortune. 
He muses in language very reminiscent of La vida es sueno: 

La magestad es assi, 
y assi se he de devolver, 
que el mas terreno poder 
sombra es vil, y sueno leve; 
pues la distancia es tan breve, 
que ay entre el ser y el no ser. 

Sancho demands an oath of allegiance from his younger brother. 
Garcia replies that he can see no other majesty than that of his 
deceased father, and lays the crowns of Segovia and Avila upon the 
casket. A quarrel ensues between the brothers. Each reminds 
the other of the fickleness of fortune. At last Garcia defiantly leaves 
for Galicia, and Sancho threatens to meet him there upon the field 
of battle. Sancho thereupon announces his intention of depriving 
his brothers of their kingdoms, and, though his nobles try to dis- 
suade him, he orders his armies to proceed against Biscay and 
Galicia. The author here vaguely follows the account which made 
the winning of Galicia take place prior to the conquest of Leon. 
This opening scene is effective, if somewhat overpompous. Obvi- 
ously it is far removed from history. 

The scene changes to Ribadulla, the castle of Lindona, the rica- 
henibra of that region. Her estate is fourteen leagues in length along 
the river Ulla, and Ribadulla is described as four leagues distant 
from La Corufia. Lindona carries her newly born child, Linda. 
While she is conversing with peasant retainers, Garcia enters. He 
recognizes the child as his own, informs Lindona that he is now king 
of Galicia, and offers to remedy a wrong by making Lindona his wife 
and queen. He invites her to join him at La Corufia, where he has 
called a meeting of retainers to prepare for the inevitable war. 

In the next scene a Don Vasco and the Portuguese ambassadors 
are plotting to break off the proposed marriage. Garcia enters. 
They tell him that it is a disgrace for a king to marry a former mis- 
tress, that interests of state dictate a marriage with Leonor, daughter 
of Alfonso of Portugal. Of course it is an anacronism to make 
Alfonso Enriquez a contemporary of Garcia, who was himself king 
of Portugal. Alfonso Enriquez did in fact have a daughter Leonor, 
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who according to the Cronica general married a king of Denmark. 1 
Garcia at first remains true to Lindona, but on being shown a por- 
trait of Leonor instantly falls in love with that lady. Enter Lindona. 
She sees the portrait placed beside the king on the throne which she 
had herself hoped to occupy. When about to remove it, she is told 
that the promised marriage is now impossible. There follows a 
long lament ending in a curse. She expresses the hope that Garcia 
become king "late, with difficulty, or never." Garcia grasps his 
crown, seeking to crown himself immediately and thus set at nought 
the curse. As he raises the crown, Lindona suddenly throws the 
baby, Linda, out of the castle window into the sea. Immediately 
after, Sancho and his followers enter. Garcia is seized. Sancho 
orders Garcia's execution. Lindona asks that his punishment be 
instead a living death. She offers to serve as his jailor, guarding her 
false lover for the rest of his life in her castle of Ribadulla. After 
Lindona has made an oath of allegiance, Sancho consents; for what 
better jailor than a slighted woman ? 

Act II opens with a hunting scene in the Galician forest. Many 
years have passed. Fernando II is now reigning in Le6n. Don 
Ramiro, the king's brother, is leader of the hunt. He is seeking 
obscurity through distrust of his brother. There is talk between 
Ramiro and his huntsmen of a strange bear of human appearance 
which the latter have seen in the forest. At the siesta hour the 
infante lies down to sleep. He orders the musicians to play. The 
harmony attracts the strange beast, which turns out to be a beautiful 
young woman clad in a bear's hide. She admires the sleeping prince. 
Ramiro awakens, and his admiration equals that of the visitor for 
him. It is love at first sight. But the girl's conversational powers 
are limited. She can repeat only "love" and "jealousy," words 
which she has caught from the musical refrain. Finally she runs 
away. Later Ramiro and Mormojon, the clown, espy a castle. 
They enter unobserved. The rattling of chains scares the gracioso. 
But no ghost is the originator of the sounds; the jingling chains 
belong to an aged prisoner. All this is strongly reminiscent of the 
opening scenes of La vida es sueno. The prisoner is, of course, Garcia, 
who has been confined in Ulla " twenty-six years and more." Ramiro 

» Ed. cit., p. 651. 
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does not recognize Garcia, but, touched with pity, promises him aid. 
He departs as stealthily as he had come. After his departure Lindona 
comes to taunt Garcia for his love of Leonor. This has been her 
daily custom for twenty-six years. She promises to release him 
only if their daughter Linda is restored. In another scene, Ramiro's 
huntsmen, seeking their master, call out his name. Linda plays 
the part of echo. The huntsmen follow her voice and finally over- 
take and seize her. Ramiro comes along and decides to take the 
wild beauty to court. 

In Act III the scene shifts to the court of Fernando II at Burgos, 
where by the way this king never reigned. The king scolds Ramiro 
for avoiding the royal presence. He also disapproves of the wild lady 
whom Ramiro has brought home. There follows a comic scene in 
which Linda, attired as a lady of the court, gives an exhibition of 
awkwardness. Forban, a general, enters to report acts of cruelty and 
tyranny committed by Lindona in her Galician fastness. Fernando 
sends forth a punitive expedition. Lindona again visits Garcia in 
prison, and again demands of him her lost daughter. The attacking 
forces approach Lindona's castle. Ordofio, one of the leaders, 
notices a jewel which Ramiro is wearing. This is a keepsake which 
Linda had never lost during her residence among the bears and had 
presented to her lover. Ordofio recognizes the jewel as one formerly 
worn by King Garcia. He relates that on the morning when Garcia 
was captured he had been cruising off La Corufia, in command of 
naval forces. While thus engaged he had witnessed the fall of a 
baby from the castle window into the sea. He had jumped over- 
board, rescued the child, and taken her ashore. Abandoning her 
for a moment, he returned to see her in the act of being tenderly 
nursed by a she-bear. The bear had escaped into the forest with her 
nursling. There Linda had lived among the bears until discovered 
by Ramiro. Her identity is now established. The attack on the 
castle proceeds. Lindona surrenders. Garcia is released and his 
identity made known. He is treated kindly and freed from his 
chains. He expresses no desire to continue wearing them. Fernando 
is about to punish Lindona, but Garcia asks permission to atone for 
the old wrong by marrying her. This arrangement pleases all, the 
more so as Lindona's heart is touched and she abandons her former 
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cruelty. Prince Ramiro, finding that Linda is of the blood royal, his 
own cousin in fact, promises to marry her. 

This most absurd play is only remotely historic. It has, how- 
ever, historic reminiscences gained from an imperfect memory of the 
chronicles and ballads. How far it is removed from history is shown 
by the fact that the author makes Fernando II of Le6n the immediate 
successor of Alfonso VI. He is represented as the son of that monarch 
and the nephew of Sancho II and Garcia. As a matter of fact the 
reigns of Urraca and Alfonso VII had intervened. Fernando II 
was a son of Alfonso VII, el emperador. Several of the romantic 
features of the plot are little more than commonplaces in the litera- 
ture of the time. The abandoned child, nurtured by wild beasts, 
appears in the Amadis of Gaul, and such stories have been common in 
the world's folklore since the days of Romulus and Remus. Lindona 
is the mujer hombruna type of woman, so common in the Spanish 
drama, who avenges her lost honor without male assistance. 

We have now traced the development of the legend of King Garcia 

down through various stages. The oldest chronicles give but a few 

meager details of his vicissitudes and sufferings. A generation later 

picturesque details, of a plainly fanciful nature, begin to creep into 

the monkish accounts, suggesting that Garcia's downfall had begun 

to occupy the poets. Still later the Cronica general gives wider 

currency to the legend. An educated poet, Lorenzo de Sepulveda, 

recognizes the picturesqueness of the story and by basing a poem upon 

it strove to restore to poetry what was poetry's own. Nearly a 

century later a playwright, probably Perez de Montalvan, stages a 

degenerate version of the legend, grossly misrepresenting the facts 

of history, adding a love story and numerous extraneous incidents. 

This is the course that most legends run. A few meager facts are 

given an imaginative treatment by some inspired poet of the people. 

The simple charm of this attracts the more sophisticated artist. A 

masterpiece frequently results. In the course of time another writer 

strives to improve upon his sources, sacrifices simplicity, changes, 

adds, complicates, produces something almost unrecognizable, 

and the legend falls into full degeneracy. 

George Tyler Northup 
University op Chicago 
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Mr. S. Griswold Morley has long maintained that every Spanish drama- 
tist of the siglo de oro had special idiosyncrasies with regard to the choice of 
verse forms, that it is possible to work out a metrical formula for all or almost 
all of the great writers, and that these formulas, when obtained, aid greatly in 
determining works of doubtful authorship. Inasmuch as Mr. Morley 
recently worked out the formula for Moreto (Studies in Spanish Dramatic 
Versification of the Siglo de Oro: Alarcdn and Moreto. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1918) I have asked him to give me his 
opinion as to the authorship of La Lindona de Galicia. This Mr. Morley 
has very kindly done, and has also granted me permission to print his remarks. 
Mr. Morley has been unable to reach a definite conclusion. In the first 
place, neither he nor I have seen the Madrid MS. He has had access to 
no other version of the play than my own very imperfect suelta print. Fur- 
thermore he has not yet worked out the metrical formulas of Montalvan and 
Lope de Vega. What he has to say as to the possibility that Moreto had a 
hand in the writing of the play is of great interest. 

G.T.N. 



With regard to La Lindona de Galicia, I am sorry to say that an examina- 
tion of its metrical structure gives no definite answer to your query as to 
whether Moreto or Montalvan is the more likely candidate for its authorship. 
In the first place, the text is barbarously mutilated. Then, one important 
factor, Montalvan's formula, is practically an unknown quantity, for the 
eight plays by him that I have been able to examine (those in Vol. XLV of 
the Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles and La Monja alferez) are not enough to 
determine much. They show him to have belonged, as a versifier, rather 
to the middle of the century than to the early period, but it would require 
a greater number properly to define his idiosyncracies. I shall there- 
fore have to consider La Lindona de Galicia almost entirely from the Moreto 
side. 

Here is the analysis of the play, as I make it : 
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There are no instances of liras, sonnets, or versos sueltos in this play. 
There are a number of miscellaneous lines, corrupt passages with extra lines 
or lacking them, and therefore difficult to classify; also a number of short 
songs and couplets. Act I contains a 98-line assonated passage in m-o. 
The total number of lines in dialogue in the whole play is 2,256. 

The important thing, the percentages of romance and redondilla, are 
perfectly typical of Moreto. Nevertheless, La Lindona is far from being a 
typical Moreto play. It shows an unwonted fondness for octava rima, a 
meter which Moreto never affected much. The percentage (11 )of octaves 
is far greater than that in any authentic play of his that I have seen; the 
nearest is 6 per cent in Como se vengan los nobles. It is true that I have 
rated as octaves the very corrupt passage in Act I (pp. 6-7 of the suelta), 
although the stanzas are so hashed as to be almost unrecognizable. Second, 
there is a sizable passage of six-syllable assonants (98 lines; Act I, pp. 8-9). 
This meter is not found in the dialogue of the thirty-five plays of Moreto 
that I have examined. One cannot call these two indications conclusive 
evidence against Moreto, but they are straws. 

The form of silva, in the short passages of Act II (pp. 20-21) and 
Act III (pp. 23a, 256) might be by either Montalvan or Moreto, who are 
much alike in their use of this meter, sometimes a telltale. The songs, and 
there are plenty of them, point rather to Moreto of the two. In Montalvan's 
eight plays there is only one song (No hay viola como la honra, III), a four-line 
romance in e-a. Moreto, of course, has songs galore; most of them are 
quatrains of redondilla or romance, like the romance on page 26a of La Lin- 
dona; but one could also find something analogous to the Galician form in 
Act I (p. 6a) : 

" Mozas de la Riba de Vila 
facey reverenzas al sol, y a la lua" 

in Antioco y Seleuco, II, 9. 

But, I repeat, my ignorance of Montalvan's system is too great at present 
to permit of much certainty. As to the possible ballad, En los monies de 
Galicia, etc., the last line does not sound quite popular to me. I incline to 
think that the author of the play composed it. 

S. Gkiswold Morley 

Univeesitt of California 
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